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A $15 Billion Secret in Sky 


U.S. Spy Unit Surfa ces by Accident 


. By Laurence Stern 
"  —- Washingtee Pest Staff wruer 
In the arcane and heavily classified 
world of “overhead” reconnaisance and 
spy satellite “intelligence. the existence 
of the National Reconnaissance Office has 
been one of the best kept trade top 


The name of the Crpanization, in fact, 
fg top secret, and, according to intelli- 


- gence officisis, has appeared in public 


print only once before—by inadvertence. 

Yet the NRO, which is funded primar- 
ily through Air Force appropriations, 
spends an estimated $1.5 bilhon a year 
acquiring and managing the most sophis- 
tleated, elusive and expensive force of 
spies that has ever been recruited into 
the government's service. 


its eustamers include the Central in 


telligence <Asgency, National Security 


Agency, Defense Intelligence Agency and 
the White House. Its operatives bear such 
names a¢ SIt-71, Samos. Agena, and “the 
Big Bird:” Its activities are screened off 
from alj but a relative handful of speciat- 
ists in the national security bureaucracy 
who carry some of the highest and most 
specialized clearances issued by the gov- 
ernment. 

Curiously enough, the only reference 
to NRO that has been made in a public 
government document was last Oct. 12 in 
a report of the Special Senate Committee 
to Study Questions Related to Secret and 
Confidential Government Documents. The 


%.' ¢ 
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drafters of the report unwittingly breach- 


ed sccurity by listing. along with CIA, 
DIA and NSA on the concluding page. the 
National Reconnaissance Office. - 

And, more obliquely, Sen. William Prox- 
mire (D-Wis.) alluded to the NRO‘s mis- 
sion in a recent statement challenging 
the appointment of Lockhced Aircraft 
Corp. reconnaissance satciiite expert 
dames W. Piummer as under secretary 
of the Air Force. 

In questioning Plummer’s nomination 
en confiictofinterest grounds, Proxmire 
made a pointed observation: 

“Normally, the under secretary of the 
Air Force hag jurisdiction over certain | 
intelligence matters and sits on a special 
committee that directs manned and un- 
manned overhead reconnaissance, includ- 
ing spy saellite programs. These critical 


projects have run inte the billions of 


dollars-—moncy that flows to defense con- 
tractors such as Lockheed.” : 

Plummer has been with Lockheed since 
1955. The California-based firm is the 
Principal corporate contractor in the 
so-called “black” reconnaissance satellite 
programs carried out by NRO. 

From the “skunk works." as specialists 
deseribe the facility. of Lockheed spy . 
plane developer Kelley Johnson in Ne- 
vada also emerged the U-2 and SR-71. 
“The U:-2 was-perhaps the only govern- 
ment spy project to have a cost under- 
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In addition to the conflict- 
of-interest issue in Plum- 
mer’s appointment, conzres- 
slonal investigators are look- 
ing into the possibilities of 
overruns in the . 


- reconnaissance satellite pro- 


grams under NItO's jurisdic- 
tion. 
-“['ve never heard of one 
of these prorrams that 
didn’t have enormous cost 
overruns,” said one Defense 
Department official who has 
worked first-hand with some 


-Of the spy satellite opera- 


tions. The opportunities for 
breaking cost and perform: 
ance commitments are 
greater in spy satellite pro- 
grams, this official said. be- 
cause of the atmosphere of 
Secrecy and narrow chan 
nels of- accountability in 
which they operate. | 
NRO's existence is 
shielded from senior con- 
gressional intelligence over- 
seers. Former high-ranking 
staff members of the Na. 
tional Secunty Council. who 
were cleared for some of the 
most sensitive intellicence 
material to reach the Presi- 
Gent's desk, acknowled-ed 


“in interviews that they had 


uot been informed about it. 
“This is a black program 
and you're not supposed to 
know it exists.” said one 
Pentagon administrator. For 
the past several years its su- 
pervision has nominally 
been in the hands of the un- 
der secretary of the Air 
Force. Operations and pro- 


.curement have been han- 


died throuzh the office of 
the Secretary of the Air 
Foree, according to Defense 
Department sources. 
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‘Its intelligence 


products ° 
labeled ELINT (for elec- 


tronic intelligence) and 
COM:.NT (or communica- 
tions intelligence) are par 


- celed out under special code 


names to the sovernment 
“consumers’—-such as CIA 
or NSxA. The users may get 
the product of the secret re- 
connaissance, such as moni- 
toring of Chinese nucicar 
tests. or radio transmissions 
in the Soviet Union, without 
being told of the collection 
techniques. This is known as 
““eomparimentalizing” of in- 
tellixence data. 

Since the inception of the 
U. S. reconnaissance satel- 
lite program in the mid- 


' 3930s to 1970 some $10 to S12 


billion had been spent on 
the spy birds, according to 
an estimate by aviation and 
space writer Philip J Riess 
in his book, “Secret Sentrics 
in Space.” Since then the 
outlay may have grown by 
about $5 billion. 

. Overhead reconnaissance 
has proven of cnormous 
value in providing. more re- 
alistic assessments of such 
things as Sovict ballistic 
missile capability, both of- 
fensive and defensive. it 
helped, in fact, to defuse 
“public anxictcs over the 
mussile sap in the early 
1900s The most publicized 
use of the program was to 
support President Kenne- 
dy*s contention that the So- 
vict Union was installing of- 
fensive missiles in Cuba. 

But congressional investi- 
gators in yet unpublicized 
inquiries are raising ques- 
tions about relationships be- 
‘tween corporate contractors 
and the super-secret pro- 
grams being carred out un- 
der the aegis of NRO and 
other military intelligence 
agencies. 





” Proxmire's concern about 
the Plummer appointment is 
one example of this. Air 
Force Secretary John L. Me- 
Lucas came to the zovern- 


ment from the Air Force 
think tank, MITRE. Assist- 


ant Air Foree Secretary for 
Frank 


procurement 
Schrantz comes from Boc- 

“There has been a tend- 
ency, stronger than ever in 


recent months. to put execu. 


tives of contractor agencies 
in these key positions.” said 
one veteran Defense Depart- 
ment official. “Not that 
there is anything personally 
wrong with these men. But 
ail their attitudes have been 
shaped by their experience 
working for contractors.” | 
The late Alien Ellender 
(DLa.}. former chairman of 


the Senate Appropriations . 


Committce, was one of the 
few members of Congress 


’ privy to some of gfovern- 


ment’s best-kept intelligence 
secrets. and rhubarbs. 

“If you knew how much 
money We spend and how 
much money we waste in 
this area.” Eliender said in a 
1971 interview, “it would 
knock vou off your chair. 
It's criminal.” 


Whatever that amount — 


might be will probably 


never appear in the public 
domain. 
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| Aaiysis of 
"A $1.5 Billion Secret in Sky" 
Washington Post, Dec. 9, 1973 


ALLEGATION: In the arcane and heavily classified world 

of "overhead" reconnaissance and spy satellite intelligence, 
the existence of the National Reconnaissance Office has 
been one of the best kept trade top secrets. 


COMMENT: Essentially correct. 


ALLEGATION: The name of the organization, in fact, is | 
top secret, and, according to intelligence officials, has 
appeared in public print only once before--by inadvertence. 


COMMENT: The NRO is SECRET; the NRP is TOP SECRET, and 
in addition both terms are compartmented. The inadvertent 
disclosure referred to occurred in the Congressional Record 


on October 12, 1973 (See Tab F). Also, reference to the 
_ NRO appeared in the New York Times, January 22, 1971; 


36 


reference to the NRP appeared in the New York Times 


Magazine, April 18, 1971 (See Tabs C and D). Until now 
the Executive Branch has not acknowledged the existence 
of the NRP or the NRO. 


ALLEGATION: Yet the NRO, which is funded primarily through 


Air Force ‘appropriations. spends an estimated $1.5 billion 
a year. 


COMMENT: it is true that the NRP is funded through Air 
Force a: appropriations. The NRP total, however, has not 
exceeded the : Speak of FY 1968 (See Tab E). 





ALLEGATION: Its customers include the Central Intelligence 
Agency, National Security Agency, Defense Intelligence 
Agency and the White Rouse. | 


COMMENT: Essentially correct, although it directly pro- 
vides information to a..alyzers of raw data, suc. as NSA 
and the National Photographic Interpretation Center. 
Final intelligence peeeyee flows to all intelligence 
agencies. 
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ALLEGATION: Its operatives bear such names as SR-71, 
SAMOS, AGENA, and "the Big Bird.” | 


COMMENT: The SR-71 was developed and procured by the NRO for 
the Air Force. It is occasionally tasked for NRO missions; 
not owned by the NRO. The satellite names which appear 

here are in general not those used by the NRO. The SAMOS 














was a forerunner of the¢ yphoto- 
graphic reconnaissance satel ite: BIG BIRD equates to the 

oo . j The 
KGENA £6 ah Upper stage booster and On-Orbit COncror vehicle, 


not a reconnaissance payload. All NRO programs are not 
identified. | 


ALLEGATION: Its activities are screened off from all but 

a relative handful of specialists in the national security — 
bureaucracy who carry some of the highest and most special- 
ized clearances issued by the government. 





_ COMMENT : 86 ,000 people have access to one or more com- 


partments. 


ALLEGATION: Curiously enough, the only reference to NRO. 
that has been made in a public government document was 

last Oct. 12 in a report of the Special Senate Committee 

to Study Questions Related to Secret and Confidential 
Government Documents. The drafters of the report unwittingly 
breached security by listing, along with CIA, DIA and NSA 


. on the concluding page, the National Reconnaissance Office. 


COMMENT: True (See Tab F). 


ALLEGATION: And, more obliquely, Sen. William Proxmire 
(D-Wis.) alluded to the NRO's mission in a recent statement 
challenging the appointment of Lockheed Aircraft Corp. | 
reconnaissance satellite expert James W. Plummer as under 
secretary of the Air Force. 


COMMENT: True (See Tab G). 


ALLEGATION: "Normally, the under secretary of the Air 
Force has jurisdiction over certain intelligence matters 
and sits on a special committee that directs manned and 
unmanned overhead reconnaissance, including spy satellite 
programs." | 
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COMMENT : True. | Reference is to the ‘Executive Committee. 


But it does not divulge other members, or relationships 


between them. 

ALLEGATION: ‘The California-based firm is the principal 
corporate contractor in the so-called "black" reconnaissance 
satellite programs carried out by NRO. 


COMMENT : True. Lockheed Missile and Space Company has 


generally received ——— 10443 of the NRP funds 


(See Tab H). 


ALLEGATION: "The U-2 was — the only government spy 
project to have a cost under-run and to exceed the promised 
performance standards,” said one expert on the program. 


COMMENT: The SR-71 under NRP management also under-ran 
initial cost estimates. Also, several satellite programs 


_ have under-run from a total program period standpoint. 


ALLEGATION: “I've never heard of one of these programs — 
that didn't have enormous cost overruns," said one Defense 
Department official who has worked first-hand with some 

of the spy satellite operations. 


COMMENT : This is an erroneous statement. The NRP programs 
have generally been subject to an average 8% cost growth 
against contracts which includes economic inflationary 
trends. There have been several instances where this 
percentage was significantly exceeded in terms of unit 
costs, but not generally for a total program period. It 
would have been impossible to accommodate “enormous cost 
over-runs" and still be able to reduce appropriations from 
FY 1968 to 1972. The NRO is now producing more and better 
intelligence information than ever before, and doing so 
despite ever decreasing real purchasing power of budgeted | 
dollars (See Tab I). 


ALLEGATION: The opportunities for — cost and per- 
formance commitments are greater in spy satellite programs, 
this official said, because of the atmosphere of secrecy 


and narrow channels of accountability in which they operate. 


COMMENT: Not true. Streamline management provides infor- 
mation to top level management more directly, with less 
chance for obscuring facts. Some of the best. engineering 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


and financial managers, procurement specialists, account- 
ants and auditors are assigned to the program. Also, 
many contracts are processed through regular channels, 

and are given penetrating review. All major contractors 
are regularly audited. 


ALLEGATION: NRO's existence is shielded from senior | 
congressional intelligence overseers. 


_ COMMENT: Not true. Chairmen of Senate and House Armed 


Services and Appropriations Committees are fully apprised 
at their pleasure. Committee members are briefed at the _ 
Chairman's desire. | | 


ALLEGATION: Former high-ranking staff members of the 


National Security Council, who were cleared for some of 


the most sensitive intelligence material to reach the 
President's desk, acknowledged in interviews that they 
had not been informed about it. | 


COMMENT: There are numerous ‘cleared people on the NSC 
Staff. As elsewhere, clearance here is based on a need- 
to-know determination, not on the basis of position alone. 


ALLEGATION: "This is a black program and you're not 


supposed to know it exists,"' said one Pentagon administrator. 


COMMENT : No way of knowing if the statement was made. If 
so it was an unauthorized statement. | 


ALLEGATION: For the past several years its supervision 
has nominally been in the hands of the Under Secretary of | 
the Air Force. 


COMMENT: Partially true. Dr. Flax, the Assistant Secretary 
for RSD was the exception. | | 


ALLEGATION: Operations and procurement have been handled 
through the Office of the Secretary of the Air Force, 
according to Defense Department sources. 


COMMENT : Operations and procurement are actually handled 


by fiel field activities of the NRO, under the overall control 
of the Office of the Secretary of the Air Force. 
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ALLEGATION: its intelligence products labeled ELINT 
(for electronic intelligence) and COMINT (for communica- 
tions intelligence) are parceled out under special code 


names to the government “consumers"’--such as CIA or NSA. 


COMMENT: This information is correct. It is curious, | 
however, in that it omits reference to oe which 
is the NRP's major effort. 

ALLEGATION: The users "may get the product of the secret 
reconnaissance, such as monitoring of Chinese nuclear 
tests, or radio transmissions in the Soviet Union, without. 
being told of the collection techniques. This is known 

as "compartmentalizing" of Entel Tsgence data. 


COMMENT: True. 


ALLEGATION: Since the inception of the U.S. reconnaissance 
satellite program in the mid 1950s to 1970 some $10 to $12 
billion had been spent on the spy birds, according to an 
estimate by aviation and space writer Philip J. Klass in 
his book, "Secret Sentries in Space." Since then the 
outlay may have grown by about $5 billion. 


COMMENT: See Tabs E and I for financia ran. In 
summary: FY 63-70 — FY 71-74 | 

ALLEGATION: Overhead reconnaissance has proven of enormous 
value in providing more realistic assessments of such 
things as Soviet ballistic missile capability, both of- 


fensive and defensive. It helped, in fact, to defuse public 
anxieties over the missile gap in the early 1960s. 


_ COMMENT: True. It is the single most important espionage 


23. 


program of the United States Government. 


ALLEGATION: The most publicized use of the program was 


to support President Kennedy's contention that the Soviet 
Union was installing offensive missiles in Cuba. 


COMMENT: | Reference here is to the U-2. 
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24. ALLEGATION: The late Allen Ellender (D-La.), former | 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations Committee, was one 
of the few members of Congress privy to some of govern- 
ment's best-kept intelligence secrets, and rhubards. 


* COMMENT: Senator Ellender was fully briefed on the NRO. 
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Forei én Poli cy: Disquiet 
Over Intelligence Setup 
: — ae giith ine — artwles exploring the 


Vizen Administration's «:yle in joreign polcy. 
, Sy BENJAMIN WELLES 
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” WASHINGTON, Jan, 21 — 


According to embers of 
his stall, he believes that the 
tateligenve proviled to help 
fern formatste forecsa poley, 
while eccapmelly eacetient 
% aol gord enouvh, dav after 
day. to puolily ms ohare of 
the budget. 

Me. Nevon, it is said, has he- 
RUA lo decide ine himelf what 


the inittizcace prioritics m 
be aad where the wancy —* 


he spent, instead of lra g u 
batzely to the mteliisene com · 
munity. He has instructed hes 
‘Mall La survey the situation 


Sed rept Lack with a year, - 


4 im b-yed-—wnh recommen. 
Gatenrs fur bevere cule of ac 
wwuth as xeerel hundred aul- 
hon duliass, =. : 

Kot merry seas ae the 
Ceatrel latethgcrre Agemv 
and tae ether smiciligence 
cuwcage were porireves as an 
‘wrishls empire” controling 
farcigsn policy buarad a te 
of secrecy. Now the pends 
trem hat swung. 

The President and his side 
ate said to susptt ‘ide, 
spread «overlapping. Cup.xa 
tion and consdirtabie “boon 

in the sectty 
shrouded § intelligence “com 
munity.” 

Ja addition to the CIA 
they iaclude the inteligenc: 
arms of the Defense. Stat 
ang Jusiice Departments an 
the Atomic Frerpy Corns 
elon. Together they spead $35 
Millon a year On Sitstegic inte! 
fegence about the Sowet Un:on 
Communist China and other 
countries that misht harm tne 
BALERS vecunityx 

When tateral intefiigeace 
fa Vietnam and Germety anc 
secranassame by OvCcreesd 
commands 03 scludsd. tne an 


mual frcure exceed: $3 bulv0n. 


experts say. The Defenve De- 
partment snends mare iran £0 
ceat ef the (sas, Cr a330f 
208, about $2 $-bi.on of 
R oa the Strateaic inl?...geace 
and the rest on tectical I. cca- 
tevvates at rast 13)0u) & en 
hers of the sntes cence Sa!.3. 
which are estimated a3 26J.000 
people. | 


Overseeing all the activities 
is nag ge — Intell. 
Rete . Set up dy secret 
order by Prestoent Dwight D. 
— in 1936 to coordi. 
mate miellierme exchanges. 
decide coliecuua prinemes. a5- 
won coltection tasks and helt 
Wepare wnat ale known a3 Ra: 
nal mtesiteence estates. 
The chawman of the beard 
eho is the President’s repre 
sentative, is the Director ©. 
ventral fatetligence, at present 
Rochard Helms. The other mem 
bers are Leeut. Gen. Donald V 
Renneti, head of the — 

tatellisence Agency: y 

Gas’ toc of mtetiisence 
and research at the State De- 
sertments Vice Noe 


Gav'ter. head of the Nations: 
Sevusity Asenty, Howard C 
Lrema Je. an assitlant generar 
manager at the Alomec energy 
Comauswon, ard Willism C 
Swminan, a deputy dwector of 
the bedcral Hereay of Invest- 
—— 

nt mech ate aware 
of the President's d.squict. 
but they sev thet UAL how 
=onall-way tcrausn his lerm 
whe hat ever seroutly 
wught te comprehend the 
Last, sorawhag chnciomesa: 
fron Of agencies Nor, they 
any, has be decided how bevt 


te wee these techarcal = re- 
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SOUTLES BAD FP WThesr— il. «e 
of @ tateated——in formulaung 
porcy. * 

— — use — alnent, 
tardy use—o! vast resources im 
ag 5..°elltes and recannais- 
sence fia 4 [9 heip pole the 
Arabdiszracl c*r*7-2.7> of fase 
Avtust is coatcered & case in 
pont. Another was peor intelli. 
genee coordination defore the 
edortive Sontay pr:soncr-of 
wart tard of No. 2). at which 
tume the CIA. was virtual 
shut Out Of Pentaron p.annme 

By conwas:, tne spec: thsts 

out. t.mety inte‘isgeace 

£3 in decision: ° 

ft wat Me. Cine wna spat- 


ted m U-2 photographs a 


sien of a Soviet nuciear sub- 
marae buidun at Crenfseres. 
Cbs. iast Septemnver. tts 
suspicions, based on the arrival 
of a me “er shin, plus two sn- 
consgucunus borres cf a tyne 
weed oniv fer sior:ng a fuc- 
le ar suSmarine’s racioactive 
effluent, sietied the Wrute 
Howse That ted to intense 
bekurd-the-scenes nexouauon 
and the Pressdent’s recent 


‘tarning to Moscow not te 
service mutlear armec ships 
“nm or from” Cubsa bases. 

Career officals in the intel- 
; communscy resist talk- 
Ag with reporters. but inter. 
“sews oer several months 
with Federal officials wre 
‘feal daily with smite!ligeace 
matters, wih Men retiz 
‘rom intelligence careers and 
wh some on active acty m- 
fecate that Preside=t Arxo5 
tad his ciel advisers apore- 
sate the need for high-grace 
ntellinence and “coasume” n 
eaceriy. ; 

The community, for mtance 
nas been provide the Press. 
Sent woth exact Statestecs of 
wmbhers, degloyment aad 
*haractessttses of Samet mis 
eles, nuclear submarines anc 
twrpower fer the talks with the 
Zus uans on the umitation of 
sratecic arms. 

“We couldnt? pet off the 


- found af tne talks without 


bts eatremely sophisucated mn 
formation base. an official 
commented. “We don't give 
our negotiators round figures 
—vbout 300 of this weapon. 
We pet it down te the ‘284 
here, here and here. Whes 
our people sit down to nezo- 
tisce with the Russians thes 
snow all about the Russiat 
Stratesic threat to the US— 
that's the way to necutiate.” 

Too much intelkzence has 
Ks drawbacks. some sources 
say. for st whets the Admin- 
istration’s appetite. Speaking 
of Henry A. Kissinger, the 
Presicent’s adviser on nation- 
af-security affrirs, a Cabinet 
official ohserved: “Henry's im- 
patient for facts.” 

Estimates in New form 


In the fast vear Mr. Nixer 
and Mr. Kiss:nger have or- 
dered a revision m the national 


- intelligence estimates, which 


are prepared by the C.LA. after 
consultation with the other in- 
felligence agenties. Same on 
future Soviet strategy have 
been ordered radicaliy revised 
by Mr. Kissinger. 

“Our knowledze of present 
Soviet capamiities allows | 
Henry and others to criticize 
us for some sponginess about: 
predicting future Soviet pel- 
icy.” an informed source con: 
ceeded. “It’s pretty hard to lonk 
down the soad with the same 
certainty.” 
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Patt of the Administration's 
dissatisfaction with the out- 
pet and organization of the 

community stems 
from President's tidy 
— cont and pressing 
udget probiems; part comes 
from the intellectual acuity of 
Mr. Ki f 2 counterintel- 
ligence serreant in Work 
War II and a specialist or 
Soviet strategy and on dis 
armament, : 


On the other hard, the 
Administration recognizes thal 
i must share the blame fo: 
not having come to grip: 
with intelligence probd!ems un- 


til now. -_ 
The President is said to have 


had difficulty ascertaining pre. 
cisely what all the Federal in- 
tellisence agencies do — anc 
with how much money anc 
manpower. 

“Trying to draw up an orpa- 
nization chart ic a niphtmace. 
a senior aide remarked. “No ore 
person secins tu be in chacze 
That's past of tne prebdicm 
Whoever winds up running 
this thing is clear:y gong to 
have tn he samecane with the 
President's contisence” 

The intelligence unite have 
‘thew own problems in figurine 
out the White House's moje 
‘of operation. Recentiv an in- 
fellirence unit in the Pentazor 
spent a good deal of time anc 


effort investizating, then chart: — 


ing, what functions each mem- 
her of Mr. Kissineger’s 210-man 


staff was supposed to perform | 


Helms Said to Rate Iigh 


Sources close to the White 
House say that Mr. Nixon 
and his foreign-policy adviser: 
—Mr. Kissinger and Secretary 
of State Wiliiam P. Roser: 
and Seeretary of Defense 
Melvin R. Laird—respect the 
professional competence ol 
Mr. Helms, who is 57 and is 
the first career head of the 
Central Intetgence Agency. 

Appointed President 
Lyndon B. Johnson in June. 
1966, Mr. Helms has been 
essentialty apolitical. He is 
said to have brought profes- 
sional ability to bear in 
“lowering the profile" of the 
agency, tightening discipline 
and divesting it of many 
fringe activities that have 
aroused criticism in Congress 
aad among the pudlic. His 
standing with Congress and 
amang the professicnais is 


® 


e 


‘According to White House 
— ace 2vixOn. 

congressional 
lesdershin, recently offered 


Alr. Helms added authority to 


coordinate the activities of 
the other board members. He 
is reported to have declined. | 

A major problem, according 
to those who know the situa- 
tion, is that while Mir. Hetms 
is the President's 
tive on the Intelligence Board, 
his agency spends only about 


30 per cent—$500-million to 


$600-million—of the annua! 


intelligence budge’. It employs | 


about 150,000 Americans. pius 
a few thousand fore:eners. 
“When you have the authcr- 
ity but you don’t control the 
resources.” a senior Pentagon 
official explained, “you tend 
to walk very sofily.” . 
As for the State Department, 
which has const:tutional re- 
sponsibility for corducting 
foreign policy, at has seen its 
iniellizence arm  fradualiy 


whitticd away, in t845 it had | 


dout 1.200 intellireace ofii- 
cers and now it has 300. Its 
innual intelligence budget is 
$6-million, or 025 per cent of 
spendin= on intellipence. Re- 
cently Mr. Roszers has directed 
Mr, Chine to laxe a snore vicn- 
rous part at Inicllicence Board 
mectings, asserting the derost- 
ment’s “primacy” in fezeisn 
policy, and specificaliv in m- 
telligence collection and evatu- 
ar Nixons , 

r. Nixon said to feel! 
the need to settle the gqucs 
tion of ultimate leadershin 

to be willing to wait 
until the study. he ordered is 
completed. | 

Mr. Hetms’s control over in- 
telligence activities is indirect 
and his powers are circum. 
scribed. He is an adviser on 
intelligence, rot on policy. He 
points out the likely conctu- 
sions from policy acts but he 
— not — —— policies 
unless specif as to by 
the President. 7 : 

Mloreaver, the director, like 
other intelligence chiefs in 
the FedersI bureaucracy, must 
“sell” his product to Cabi- 
net-level consumers and get 
decisions. 

“Heims has been trying 
awfully hard to stay ou: of 
trouble,” remarked a furmer 
agency official with White 
House contacts. “He's had 
the feeling that the CLA. 


. e * * 
ate ; a - 


resenta- | 


war a piace that might be- 
come a focal pom of troubie 
in this Administration and 
his policy has been very 
cautious.” - 

His associates a'so fear 
that his usefulness as an im- 
partial intelligence adviser 
may be jeopardized if the 
wrangiing between Secretary: 
Laird and Senator J. W. Ful- 
breht conunues. Each has 
taken to citing Mr. Heims’s se- 
cret testimony to buf*ress his 
case. | 

Bearer of Bad Tidings 

In addition the C.I.A. mus? 
sometimes repost facts that 
the Administzation is loath ta 
hear—as happened Jast Mav 
when it told the Wh:e Hous: 
State Department and Penta- 


gon that Vietnamese Com- 


munisis had infiltrated more 
than 30.000 agents into the 
South Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, encanncring its ability 
to Jast affer an Amencan 
troor. withtrawal. 

Tre s'ack use of the in- 
tel'igenze community’s re- 
sources dovring the Midd!e 
East crisis last vear lustcaces 
a problem bothering the White 
House. | 

Or June 19 Mr. Ropess 
urged a cease-fire; it was ac- 
ceoted by the Egyptians on 

Jziy 22 and by the Israetis on 
Aug. |. All parties agreed 
that is would take cficct at 
midnight Israclj time on the 
seventh. 3 

According to sources in 
and ou. of the intelligence 
community, Mr. Rogers and 
his principal deputy on the 
matter, Joseph J. Sisco, As- 
sistant Secretary for Near 
Eastern ead South Asian Al- 

farrs, were unwi'ling te con- 
sider the possibiiity of vio- 
lations. It was not unti! Avg. 
10 or 11 that the first U-2's 
began flying from Brit:sh 
bases on Cyprus. Even theo 
there were problems. Weather 
delayed the first photographic 
runs: Israel resisted ‘air as: 
tivity-~even by the “United | 
Siatẽ orer: her territory. 

The delays permitted the 
Egvotians ta continue intro- 

ducing missile hatterics inte 
the standsti!? area after the 
 feadhne, infuriating __ Israel. 
threatening the cease-fire and 
embarrassing the V-h:te House. 


ate 












Administration Ff mbarrassed 


Faulty coordination prior te 
the ahoriike Son:ay raid alse 
embarrassed the Administra- 
tion. There is evidence thar 
the CLA., at Xr. Helms’s di- 
rection. furnithed the Penta- 
20m with what anfarmatinn 1. 
had on North Vieteam durms 
che early planning stages last 
Summer. However, the Penta 
gon took over the planning 
What went wrong is still a 


ery. 

Rapid intellicence. speciali 
— afford ——— * 
policy interests. 

lore dawn on Jan. 23. 


$968, President Johnson, was 


awakened to learn that the 
U.S.S. Pucblo, an electronic. 
intethpence ship carrvire vital 
code-breaking devices, hag been 
sewed by North Korean gun- 


boats. His immediate reaction | 


Was tm urder at attack on 
North Korea to frte the chin. 
CILLA. analvets on the White 


' House situation room warned 


him that the Norta Kneeaas 
had 450 jets and 15 surface-to- 
air missile batteries. Thev also 
reported that a North Korean 
broadcast just intercepted indi 
cated that the Purdin had been 
seized 23 miles off the cnast. 

With’ that informatien “fr. 
Johnson decided azainst the 
sitk of a second wor cn the 
Asian mainiand and tozk the 
issue of “piracy on the high 
seas” to the United Nations. 

“tn the missle age the mee 
Jangerous enemy of the Unied 
States is an uninformed Pres- 
ident.” Bromicy Smith, a for- 
mer White House aide, wrote 
not inne seo. | 

A President, of course. may 
choose to use the intellisence 
resources at his command, or 
not, Whatever the choice, they 
are substantial. 


The CLA. ie the “central” 
arm, created under the Na- 
tional Secunty Act cf 1947 
to coordinate all overseas in- 
telligence activities and to 
. for the President 
intellireace, fror. whateve: 
source, affectne sational se 
curity. As its head Mr. He!ms 
fs the senior intellizence ad- 
viser to the President and 


acency can conduct es- 
plonage anywhere oulsde the 
United States. It has 20 pow- 


~ ers Gf arrest ang in'srresa- 


tier but caoperates with the 


_ Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. oe at 


Coneress has emoowerse 
the agency to perform serv. 
ices of “commoa concern 
te other branches of gavern- 
ment as erdered by the N2- 
tional Security Council, That 
is its chaster for “covert ac- 


tions”: flvine U-2's over the | 
Soviet 


Union from 1956 te 
19€9, ferrying agents in anc 
gat ineast - organscint 

ast $i2; zꝛꝛne. 
training and — aon 
Communist Xleo tr 
— in Laos, where President 
John F. Kennedy ordered it 
in 1962. 

Dean Rusk, former Secretary 
of te. aace tad [riends 
“Ditty tricks form about 5 pet 
cent of the C.1.A.’s work—and 
we have full control over dirty 
tricks.” ry ; 

Proposals for covert actions 
come from the Wh.te House. 
the State, Defense or Jusiice 
Department and from am1< 
sadors and military command- 
ets overseas. All must even- 
tually be anproved by a little. 
known While Hovse panel 
whose desinnation is periwd:c- 
ally switched for cover pur- 


poses. | 

Known at present as the 
Ferty Comentttce, for tne 
number of the memo constitut- 
eng it. at cons:sts cf Sir. Helms, 
Attorney General Jokn N. 
Mitcheil, Deputy Defense Secre- 
tary David Packard, Xr. Kise 
singer and U. Alex:s Johr von. 
Under Secretary of State fer 
Pol:tical Affairs. If all actee 
on a froposal it socs forward: 
if not the Presiden? d¢reides. 

On the overt side the C1A 
empicvs s¢evezal thousand 30 
cial and physical scientis:< tc 
study the flocd of infarma- 


tion pouring in Caily-~kacfl ror 


sources, a third from Sat- 
elites and telemetry and 10 to 

15 per cent froma spies. 

The other apencies. notably 
those af the Pentasor, have 
less developed evaluation fa- 
cilities but far greacer collec- 
tion tools, The Pentagon is 
authosized to mun its own 
esents abroad after clearance 
from the C.LA, Mr. Heims is 
said to have little control 
over ils activities, 

_ The Administration has also 
been embarrassed by recent 
dz. losures that Army intelli 
gence, assigned by the Johason 


Admuinistrat:on to spy on civil- 


ans during civil d:sturdances 


starteng in the summer of 1907, - 


virtually ran wild and by late 

1969 had fed 18.000 names into 

* compuicrs, dossiers and 
es, : 


— * ** 
—————— 
semyp-~terrain -« with -- 


2a 130 miles up. ~ 
The results of the President's 





Neither Mr. Helms nor the 
teltigence Board had any con- 
nection with this dosest:c 


The Pentagon’s Defense In- 
ye ye Agency das a staff of 
and spends $500-mil‘ion 

yea: much as the C.J.A.— 
to and evaluate ctrateg:c 


intelligence. 

It uses Alr Force planes to 
monitor foreign nuclear tests 
and collect air sampies. Its 
National Security Acency at 
Fort Meade. near Baltimote. 
spends Si-billion yearly and 
employs nearly 300.600 crypt- 
analysts and supporung staff 
to csack codes and cavescrop 
on world commeunicauens: Bs 


Reconnarssance Office 
another &1-billoa yearly 
reconasisiants- airpianes 






coming, manacerment survey Te 
main to be seen of Course, bt 
Secretary Laid has already 
orderca General Beanett to 
report to him instead ef to the 
Joint Chiefs of S:afl. atoreover. 


an Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense. Rodert F. Feeehike, is 
expected in time t> take all 
the Pentszon’s rassive intsl- 
ligence machinery under his 
control and to sit in as the 
Pentason's main representa: · 
tive at Mr. Helms's weekly 
meeting of the Intell:cence 
Board 


Many intelligesce men con- 
cede t*e need for “trimmre 
the fat.” tightening up co-ordi- 
nation, - making —inteli:geace - 
more responsive to the fore | 
mulation of foreiza policv. 
Seme. citing successive stud- 
tes since World War 1, «ee 
isstle chanze beyond “tinker- 
ing and tampering.” 

Others feel that an “ia 
house” reorganization. as dis- 
tinct from an outsize parel 
studded with politically pzom- 
ment but substantively inef- 
fective peopie, may do sound — 
end may strengthen Mr. | 
Heims’s guidance of ,the ine 


 teiligence community. 


Whatever the  outcore, 
many carcer regard the 
United States system as still 
maskediv seperior to its princi« 
pal rivals in the Soviet Union. | 

One official, asked his re 
action to the cominz study, 
cusied Cardinal Maury. an 
lé:h-century French prelate 


- who was elected to the 


Acadernmy hut thea = refuted 
certain dignities he considered 
his die. : 
“When I look at myself 2 
am nothing,” che Cardinal re- 
marked, “but when I loox et 
the others 1 am great.” . 
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* | * Wasninero:t, 
“i? CAN tell when be wats fa tha 
i} door wint sort cf a day it's 
© tera,” ezys bis wiie, Cy-.thia. 


| Some ery's 1:3 bas oa wast I ectl his © 


Orier.tal. Icot! ——selatiy inserutatte, 
I know better (an to cock whats 
horpencd, Lol! teꝝ: whoa kes reacy, 
net bsiore,. but even whea hs trlt:s 
ke’s territiy Cizcrest.” 

Tee Dizscter of t12 Catsal Intetii- 


«gence Asency, slevera 22'ms, orsar 


eaby D.iass nis nactisns home frem 
"the efcce Miss oxy othas kucher dst 


’ Ysazi to hose Conthhs Belns tel it. 


may take loxz,: 


And these acy stas’s fcd Is €:fk 
nitely cn? G. th2 mes: prc Sieneritgon 
in Vieshinsica. | 
Srocsssiz2 buésct cuts, balances of 
payments ractsclicss, Evcesrerstic 
rivaleize rnd press Ciscieserss tent 
Rave best ths CLASs pitiie inise)s 
heve ai! reseccd iis c: cretion: een 
eiderabiy. Psccicant icon hes ree 
‘cently ofcorved a Siceal ens maens 
ment iuvonijsstioa into tis Inte’: 
gence “commeny,” a tests whteh 
and pcsove mess 
Cities (an even Wissa suscects 
boowss ef t23 exscelty cf 2 ke sili- 
geree ensnciz: to ids in Sse besos. 


eæocatieę tilctzets, Oste Stisea and his 


nnceemeererle. escsairsteasi, s! 






aufsics 


Princiss] forz:ia . 


scviter, 








BINDS VWILLSS conn cations! 
etewrly alfcus ¢: @ come:zozZeat ie ths 


ona lZaskinsten barsow of Tas Times, 


Berry Micsinze:, are sok! to revard = 


the conmcsustty os a mized bisss!n2: 
intrinsically bur otent to the Usiied 
States bet fer tea big axd too rrone 
to obscura Gitisfences of os'ntca— 
cz, somttine2, no crinten—teind a 
seremn of vierds. 7 
Considered a cold-Secds:4 neess- 
sity in the Cel4 Vr days, tis aserccy 
mow scems to rany sicents, lisscal 
inieNeciuals and Congrsss-nen, to tes 


istee, 


The revsiations ja recsat years test 
have macs the ezency szrsact incleze 
Sts activitics ia Encthecst Aste, the 
Congo, Guatemsia, the Dry of Fiz3; 
the U3 fists ts sserct funzing 
threush “arent” feundstions of te 
National Stedeat Associa: mVNus 


privates exitercl, weenon'’s end J27- 
vers crozaz, a4, finc!y, t.zo yorrs 
ago, tae Greoa Sorets siie!r. 

The Scyecar-c’4 Maims t:nows ell 
this, botroer then rot. As ts2 first e2- 
veer intellizense ofcicer to 


reseh tie 
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tod since re CLA. ws created in 
107, hls pc>! Les beea to protecsion- 
‘etze the Sguacy and restore it to ra- 
Spociability. In fact, ox2 of his cilaf 
prccscupations hes trea to erers tie 


- Image of tae Directer 23 a men 


who moves ic Iivist) mystery, setting 
tscretively ssozad ths vo:°d to mnie 
policy <zith prime misisiors, sensrais 

and Rings, and bresdlas aside, on te 
pretext of “sscurity,” tise pudlic’s 
Teru? fears as: Conz.ass’s prosicg 
QUsa.ons, 87 Hotcas reics on “invisible 
Cuaize,” 23 lis CLA, hes sometimes 
brea cxisd, he is a vary visinte 
corzeres, — 

Vehite he trits to kse> his lunc‘ics 
frze for wort, for examzle, 83 ecea 
slozally shevs up st a restacront 
With a fsierd ior lunch: a ficit Eee, 
Q cold plate, one ce efsvoys on ins 
Clestt. Be prsters tis Coc’Seatel, a 
tesriz:-frog: ented restneres.t nzer (a2 
Vue House vere, if ka heosons to 
bs gon, thors is lizsly to ba lass 
Gorzp tian i? bs were obrervad enter 
ing a private home. | ; 

Ha lices the cessany of 2!tractive 


‘WO6RIa—7FOUSy Or oll=erd they find 


him a cuarziss disaer partner and 
a scsd dꝛꝝeer. 


“élo’s intsiosting~—ar3 interested | 


in wast you're eying.” 22'd Lydia 
Ketzansach, wis of tha former Dom- 
ocsetic Altssnsy Gonecal. “Z!~'s we'l- 
rezd and he cessn't try to s-bstitete 
Mlisiiey for conversatica, tant old 
Princccon °43 roctine that some of 
the ecl:innisis erowed tov vse.” 
Sore of kis critics compizin thet 
ke is tsa cies> to the press—even 
thous) most asroe that ke uses it, 
with rare fizease, for his evn end 
his ase=zy’s ends. So:as cisiixe the 
freqzsat_ meatioa of Eelm3 end his 
hanusome wiie fn the cocsio columns 
enc scciely poses of te ration’s 
ces ital. . 
Yes, Uf Se gives the epsccrance of 
insovcinnca—he 's witty, orezarions, 
fslenauiythe seztrve is thcre, Tiss 
a bi:.2-voltege elcetcc barsder, just’ 
benerts se serisce, Hams is a saats 
of acc arant coatculetions: Iiwarety 
enbdiceistinad naé euteardly relaned, 
eesocts3 in the esseniicl prt fosci-- 
nated ty the trivial. A fees foreign . 
cCosres7cr.cent, ho observes much and 
ean 2223:! proeisaty what few Anes 
Can ivcscincs ever note i2 Cre first 
pircm—wist BI CSN WITA Word 
to a diz : 
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ons is more conscious then He'ms, . 


‘WO |2iso has the broader role c}' 


Disesicr of Ceatral Intsligencs, ¢: | 
the sirict sccizity In.vs tact Cosignate | 
him the cicelal reszonsizte for ss: | 


tine ord caforcing sccusity stendar:33 
thrcusuout the fatellizence conm 
ty. ; . 


Tacse respoactoilities often crexty © 


eo memenis fer him, as ielra; 


Sneowedess in & stery he tel” 


ebout himcsf: He hed tsxca Als wits 
to an alemal fund-rcting cveairs at 
his cima mater, Wiaitsss Colts. 
Aftsz coclcalls and Cinner fre chuncl 
aad tielp ladies crovriedi tosetl.cr on 
oristl wotden gests fer spreches ty 


Joha Ezvzyer, ths Williuas president, . 
and ether luminaries. Ielms and his | 


wile vcard soated in the midst of the 


attentive throng wien, to their hoz + 
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5+." qbvoed. Probobly kzerzse of bis ao a# 
. ° ggency’s saxsitivs position, he tries J 
“to stick to plain texts withot secom- 5 
mending policy; in thst ores. ons J 
sowce soys, Helms “tends to hunte- — 
, down.” Here, he is szea, fer belt, : ,; 
at a meeting with Heary Kissingz, 7 * 
Secretary of Siatz flogzrs, Al. Hixon, > 
Secretary of Defenss Loid, cad Adm. ; 
Thomas HAoorzr, the chairman of the a 
Joint Chicks of Staff... a * 
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latelligence and Research overboa periodica Baltimore spends raore than = 
GN.R); the Atumic Energy pir al ce pits hie Si-bilion of this and employs i 
Commission (A.E.C.); th: Fed- jeted in mid-air by hichly- 110,CCO percons. The satellite 
eral Bureau cf Investigation qscinsg Air Feree crews, . «program, in which the CLA. 
(F.B1) and the Nation] Se- The intetisence communt- has a voice but not control, . 
curity Agency (NS.A.) which ty's size and spending aze, of fs 23d to sp2nd at least SSCO- e 
eavesdrops electronically on course, sverzts, bet competent Mélion a year. : 
foreign government broadcast authorities say the C.LA.em- __In his roie s3 Dirsctor of 
communications. ploys about 15,670 Amesicans, Csniral Intelligence. Helms 
esaiog nt plus several thousand foreign mntst be coastantly prepared =. 
— agents, and sponds slightly to give the Preside=.t, on short 
a F joss than $33-millioa yearly. notlce, the latest information 
By contrast, accorcing to On what's really haypening in 








Rodert F. Frochike, Assistant 
Seeresary of Csfense for Ad- 
ministration, tle DzZenss In- 
tellizeace Age:.cy sp2ats $2.9- 
bilion yearly. Its cose-crack- 
ine N.S.A. at Fort iceade neot 





— meetin dia : ; , 4 Mo byes 

and the Natinnal Pzcto In- 
ferprotaticn Center in VWash- 
ington, which studies usz reels 


©° eNeteor phe thot are tossed 






scch metters as Sovict-Chi- 
Rese tensions, Sovict naval 
activities in the Coribbean 
and arms shinmeats to the 
militant Arad statics, Arab 
moves against Issac, Chile's 
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Statement, on Total NRP Fimding (Million $) 


Since FY 1966, the NRP has not only stayed within appropriated funds 
each fiscal year, but has volunteered or accepted significant reductions 
in relation to the President's Budget. This is show by the following 


tabulation: 


FY 1967 
FY 1968 
FY 1969 
FY 1970 
FY 1971 
FY 1972 
FY 1973 
FY 1974 
Totals 


This also indicates that from a peak 


President's Net 
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New Obligation 


Authority in FY 1968, NRP totals successively reduced thru FY 1972, and 
thru FY 1974 are still below the peak year. This has occurred even 
though there has been continued economic escalation and the introduction 
of funding for4jjinew satellites, as well as changes and improvenents 


to existing programs. During this period 





satellite programs have been terminated. 
This is the total funding for the NRP, and supports both the DOD 


and CIA activities under the NRP. 


The NRP total as such has not exceeded 
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REPORT 
| of the | 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY QUESTIONS RELATED TO SECRET 
AND CONFIDENTIAL GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 


In accordance with the provisions of S. Res. 13, the Special Com- 
mittee to Study Questions Related to Secret and Confidential Docu- 
nients submits the following report and recommendations. 

_ The Commitice was aided in its work by the Legislative Reference 

Service of the Library of Congress and wishes to commend Mr. 
Robert Lauck and Mr. David Sale of that service for their 
contnbutions, | 

This report covers questions relating to (1) access to classified 
information by Members of Congress, (2) legal rights of an individual 
Senator with respect ty classified documents in his possession, (3) legal 
rights of » Senate Conmitice with respect to classified documents in 
its possession. (4) legal rights of individual members with respect to 
documents on information received from foreign emissaries, (5) the 
declassification of documents in the possession of an individual 
member, (6) pending bills and propoxals for Congressional machinery 
to oversee classified information matters and (7) recommendations by 
the Committee. 3 | 


I. Access To CLassitiep Jnrornmation py Mexwsers or Coxcress 


The Freedom of Information Act (FOIA), Pub. L. 89-487, SO Stat. 
250, 5 U.S.C. 552, amending the Administrative Procedure Act 
(5 U.S.C. 551, cf eeq.), cnunemtes a policy of public disclosure and 
access to information generated by Federal agencies. 

inning with the access problem in the context of the Freedom 
of Information Act, the first two questions are: (1) What limitations 
are provided by the Act on public disclosure of classified information? 
and, (2) do these limitations apply to Members and committees of 
Congress? 7 
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| — @ that decision might have been.” The Committee suggests that the 
‘ | | machinery be set up for — in an orderly manner these 





— executive decisions to classify for reasons of National security, and 
oe, we urge the Government Operations Committee to give priority con- 
| | sideration to bills now pending before it and discus<ed herein designed 
—8 to accomplish this objective. We make no detailed evaluation of theze 
— — bills, leaving that to the judgment of the substantive committee but “ek 
— urge that a complete overhaul of the classification system be under- ae 
t at the earliest possible time. 
I]. The question of procedures to be followed by a member who | ' 
has clawified documents in his ion, prior to his disclosure of > 
those documents, was dixcussed by the Committee. | 
The Committee recommend: that individual members who have ; 
such doruments and wish to disclose them, consult with the Scnute 
Ethies Committee prior tu such disclosure. 
The Committce wishe, to make it clear that although it recom- 
mendds consultation with the Ethics Committee. any determination 
by the Ethies Committee would not be binding on the member. The 
reason for the recommendation of conxultation 1s to permit a member 
the opportunity of getting the additional thinking and precedents 
available to him before making a final decision regarding disclosure. 
HL. At the request of Senator Cranston, the Committee discu-wed 
roviding the Senate the overall sums requested for cach separate 
intelligence agency. The release of such suns would provide members 
with the minimal information they should have about our intelligence 
operations. Such information would also end the practice of inflating 
certain budget figures -0 as to hide intelligence costs, and would in- 
sure that all members will know the true cost of exch budget item 
they mu-t vote upon. 
Accordingly. the Committee recommends that the Appropriation» 
@ Committee itemize in the Defense Department Appropriations bill 
the total sums proposed to be appropriated fur intelligence activities 
by cach of the following agencies: Central Intelligence Agency, De- 
fense Intelligence Agency, National Security Agency, ‘Neti@aal 
and any separate intelligence units within the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. The Committes does not request that any 


line items be revealed. | — 

The Committee also recommends that the committee reports indi- , 

eate the total number of personnel tu be employed by each of the 

above agencies. The Committce docs not request any information i 

F about their duties. | 7 
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BS er@or 
. SENATOR WILLIAM PROXMIRE. 


WISCONSIN 





FOR RELEASE AFTER 6:30 P.M. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1973 FOR SUTDAY AMs 
2 Sen, William Proxnire (D-Wis.) in a statement from his Washington office 


Saturday said he had written the Chairman of the Armed Services Committee suggesting 
that "a sossible conflict of interest makes te essential that the Committee 
ernduct an in depth examination of James V. Plummer before accepting his nomination 
as Under Secretary nf the Air Force. 

“As Under Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Plummer. will be managing many 


" Programs he previously worked on at Lockhced Aircraft Corporation,” the Senator 


“Recause of his unique background, his responsibilities as Under Secretary 
should bo examined in great detail, There is a strong possibility of a substantial 
| conflict of interest in this nomination. 
ithout — the case or the information to be developed —— 
confirtration hearing, extreme care must be taken in reviewing the official 
Tasponsibilicics of Mr, Plunmer as Under Secretary. Normally, the Under Secretary 
ef the Air Force has jurisdiction over certain intelligence matters and sits on 
4 Special cormittce that directs manned and unmanned overhead reconnaissance 
; including spy satellite prograts. These critical projects have run into the 
; billions of dollars --- money that flows to defense contractors such as Lockheed. * | 
- “The Under Secretary-des ignate is one of the foremost experts on satellite 
gmekwology in the country. Since his first employment with Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation in 1955, he has provided managerial and technical support to a series 


of satellite programs that have been used by the intelligence or 
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“As Vice President of Lockheed Aircraft Corporatio. and General Manager 
— . ‘gf the Space Syatens Division, and as a Lockheed man for over twenty years 
= tight UD until ‘his appointment as head of the very agency that would buy from 

| a Lockhaed there is a serisus possibility of a conflict of interest. Based on 
mar ‘aast experience, arrangenents to insulate Mr. Flusmer from procurement decisions 


involving Lockkeed are unlikely to work. 


“y an writing to Senator John Stennis, the Chairman of the peer Services 


Csammnittee, to ask that careful eens ideration be given te this nomination in view | 


of the apperent interlocking ralstianships," 
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Pages 28 - 29 


are 


Denied 1n full | 


Page 32 


is 


Denied in full 


